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Occupation of the Columbia River— II. 



REPORT 

Of the Select Committee, appointed on the 29th of December last, with 
instructions to inquire into the expediency of occupying the mouth 
of the Columbia River. 

April 15, 1824. 
Read : Ordered that it lie upon the table. 

The committee to which was referred the resolution, of the 
29th day of December last, instructing them to inquire into 
the expediency of occupying the mouth of the Oregon, or 
Columbia River, have had the same under consideration, and 
ask leave further to 

REPORT : 

That they have considered the subject referred to them, and 
are persuaded, that, both in a military and commercial point 
of view, the occupation of that territory is of great importance 
to the Republic ; but, as much has been submitted to the House 
on these points, by former committees, they have now deemed 
it necessary, only to present a view of the difficulties which 
would probably present themselves in accomplishing that 
object, and the manner in which they can be overcome. 

To obtain information, a letter to this end was addressed to 
an officer of the army, whose integrity in the public service, 
is well known to the House, and whose military knowledge is 
entitled to the highest respect ; that officer, Brigadier-General 
Thomas S. Jesup, answered so satisfactorily to the committee, 
that they have presented the answer, in its entire form, to the 
House, and adopt it as a part of this report. 

Quartermaster Ceneral's Office, 

Washington, April 6, 1824. 
Sir: In reply to your letter, dated the 30th ultimo, requesting me 
to communicate "any facts, views, or opinions, which may have pre- 
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sented themselves to me, relative to the probable difficulty of making 
an establishment at the mouth of Columbia Eiver, and the military 
advantages of that establishment," I have the honor to remark, that 
ever since my attention was first directed to the subject, I have con- 
sidered the possession and military command of the Columbia necessary 
not only to the protection of the fur trade, but to the security of our 
Western frontier. That flank of our country, extending from the 
Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, is everywhere in contact with numerous, 
powerful, and warlike Indian nations; who, altogether, might be able 
to bring into the field, from twenty to thirty thousand warriors. 
Most of these nations communicate, either with the British to the 
north and west, or the Spaniards to the south. In the event of war, 
that force, with a few hundred foreign troops, or under the influence 
of foreign companies, might be made more formidable to us than any 
force which Europe combined could oppose to us. On the other hand, 
if such measures be adopted as to secure a proper influence over 
them, and, in the event of war, to command their co-operation, they, 
with the aid of a few small garrisons, would not only afford ample 
protection for that entire line, but would become the scourge of our 
enemies. 

The dangers to be apprehended, can only be averted by proper 
military establishments; and whether the post at the mouth of the 
Columbia be intended to secure our territory, protect our traders, or 
to cut off all communication between the Indians and foreigners, I 
should consider a line of posts extending from the Council Bluffs 
entirely across the continent necessary. Those posts should be situated, 
as well with a view to command the avenues through which the 
Indians pass from north to south, as to keep open the communication 
with the establishment at the mouth of the Columbia. 

A post should be established at the Mandan villages, because there 
the Missouri approaches within a short distance of the British terri- 
tory, and it would have the effect of holding in check the Hudson Bay 
and North West Companies, and of controlling the Bickarees, Man- 
dans, Minnatarees, Assiniboins, and other Indians, who either reside 
or range on the territory east, north, and west of that point. 

A post at, or near, the head of navigation on the Missouri, would 
control the Blackfoot Indians, protect our traders, enable us to remove 
those of the British companies from our territory, and serve as a 
depot, at which detachments moving towards the Columbia might 
either be supplied, or leave such stores as they should find it difficult 
to carry with them through the mountains. It might also be made 
a depot of trade, and of the Indian Department. 

To keep open the communication through the mountains, there 
should be at least one small post at some convenient point between 
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the Missouri and the Columbia, and on the latter river and its tribu- 
taries, there should be at least three posts. They would afford present 
protection to our traders, and, on the expiration of the privilege 
granted to British subjects to trade on the waters of the Columbia, 
would enable us to remove them from our territory, and to secure the 
whole trade to our own citizens. They would also enable us to pre- 
serve peace among the Indians, and, in the event of foreign war, to 
command their neutrality or their assistance, as we might think most 
advisable. The posts designated, might be established and maintained 
at an additional annual expense not exceeding forty thousand dollars. 

By extending to those posts the system of cultivation, now in oper- 
ation at the Council Bluffs, the expense of supplying them would, in a 
few years, be greatly diminished. Mills might be erected at all the 
posts at a trifling expense, and the whole country abounding in grass, 
all the domestic animals necessary, either for labor or subsistence, 
might be supported. This would render the establishment more secure, 
and consequently more formidable to the Indian nations in their 
vicinity. 

As to the proposed posts on the Columbia, it is believed they might 
be supplied immediately at a low rate. Wheat may be obtained at 
New California, at about twenty-five cents per bushel, and beef cattle 
at three or four dollars each. Salt, in any quantity required, may be 
had at an island near the Peninsula of California. Should transporta- 
tion not be readily obtained for those articles, vessels might be con- 
structed by the troops. 

To obtain the desired advantages, it is important, not only that we 
occupy the posts designated, but that we eommenee our operations 
without delay. The British companies are wealthy and powerful; 
their establishments extend from Hudson's Bay, and Lake Superior, 
to the Pacific; many of them within our territory. It is not to be 
supposed they would surrender those advantages without a struggle, 
and though they should not engage in hostilities themselves, they 
might render all the Indians in that extensive region hostile. 

The detachment intended to occupy the mouth of Columbia might 
leave the Council Bluffs in June, and one hundred and fifty men pro- 
ceed with boats and stores; and, as the country is open, and abounds 
with grass, the remaining fifty might proceed by land, with the 
horses intended for the transportation across the mountains, and 
might drive three or four hundred beeves to the Mandan villages, or 
to the falls of Missouri; at one of those places the parties should unite 
and spend the winter. The latter would be preferable, because, there 
they might be able to establish a friendly intercourse with the Black 
Foot Indians, or, at all events, by impressing them with an idea of the 
power of the nation, restrain their depredations upon the neighboring 
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tribes, and deter them from acts of outrage upon our traders. They 
might, also, during the winter, reconnoitre the several passes through 
the mountains, prepare provisions necessary to support them on the 
march, and down the Columbia; and, if authorized to do so, remove 
from our territories all British traders on the waters of the Missouri. 
They would necessarily remain at, or in the vicinity of, their winter- 
ing ground, until June, but might be occupied during the months of 
April and May in opening a road to the mountains and constructing 
bridges over the numerous streams on the route. This work performed, 
they might, in about twenty days, reach the navigable waters of 
Clark's River, a branch of the Columbia, and, in ten days more, 
prepare transportation to descend to their destination, where, after 
every necessary allowance for accidents and delays, they would cer- 
tainly arrive by the month of August. 

The vessels employed to transport the stores by sea, might leave 
the United States in the month of November, and would arrive at the 
mouth of the Columbia in April, at least four months before the 
detachment from the Council Bluffs could reach that point; and, unless 
the ships should be detained during that time, which could not be 
expected, the stores would be exposed to damage and depredation, and, 
perhaps, by the time the troops should arrive, would be entirely 
destroyed. It would, therefore, seem to me a measure of prudence 
that at least one company of artillery be transported with the stores. 
That description of force would be found necessary at the post, and 
the ships would afford them ample accommodation. 

That the route from the Council Bluffs to the mouth of Columbia is 
practicable, has been proved by the enterprise of more than one of our 
citizens. It, no doubt, presents difficulties; but, difficulties are not 
impossibilities. We have only to refer to the pages of our history to 
learn that many operations, infinitely more arduous, have been accom- 
plished by Americans. The march of Arnold to Quebec, or of General 
Clark to Vincennes, during the Revolutionary War, exceeded greatly 
in fatigue, privation, difficulty, and danger, the proposed operation; 
and I believe I may say, without fear of contradiction, that the de- 
tachment might be supplied, during the whole route, with less difficulty 
than in the war of 1756 was experienced in supplying the forces 
operating under General Washington, and General Braddock, against 
the French and Indians on the Ohio. 

A post at the mouth of the Columbia is important, not only in 
relation to the interior trade, and the military defense of the western 
section of the Union, but also in relation to the naval power of the 
Nation. Naval power consists, not in ships, but in seamen; and, to be 
efficient, the force must always be available. The northwest coast of 
America is an admirable nursery for seamen — many of our best sailors 
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are formed there: without a naval station, however, on the Pacific, 
the force employed in the whale fishery, as well as in sealing, and the 
northwest trade, would, in the event of war, with a great maritime 
power, be, in some measure, lost to the Nation. But, that establish- 
ment made, it would afford a secure retreat to all our ships, and 
seamen, in that section of the globe; and the force, thus concentrated, 
might be used with effect against the trade, if not the fleets, or pos- 
sessions, of the enemy, in place of being driven to the Atlantic, or 
perhaps captured on their way. 

The establishment might be considered as a great bastion, command- 
ing the whole line of coast to the north and south; and it would have 
the same influence on that line which the bastions of a work have on 
its curtains, for the principles of defense are the same, whether applied 
to a small fortress, or to a line of frontier, or even an entire section 
of the globe. In the one case, the missiles used are bullets and 
cannon shot; in the other, ships and fleets. 
I have the honor to be, 

Sir, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
To the Hon. John Floyd, TH. S. JESSUP. 

House of Eepresentatives. 



Letter of Dr. John McLoughlin to Oregon Statesman, June 8, 1852. 

A word of comment on the occasion of the production of the 
following remarkable document seems warranted. Though the 
author in his opening paragraph refers to the circumstances 
which impel him to write, he does not allow himself to disclose 
fully the conditions that called for an expression from him. 
Neither is it quite possible for the letter as a whole to disclose 
all that called for it. The occasion for this document grew 
out of what Dr. McLoughlin had done for Oregon and out of 
what at the peculiar juncture of affairs it would have been 
most meet for Oregon in 1852 to have done for Dr. McLough- 
lin. Though a private citizen and not a candidate for office, 
yet, and not of his own choosing, he was an issue. 

His spirit bears up sublimely under the crushing blows it 
had been receiving and his magnanimity charms. The docu- 
ment, as Mr. Himes remarks in submitting it, is a most appro- 
priate memorial paper, but as a comprehensive resume of his 



